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INTRODUCT" 

Background  to  the  iToblen 

The  main  contributions  of  forms  and  materiale  in  the  hone  aro  that 

WB%   and  which 

affect  our  feelings.  :ith  and  through  ,  B  of 

and  material??  in  accord  wit"  3      ^ople 

feel  physically,  psyc  vonically  satisfied j 

thus  cr        I  vjronrent  for  happier  living.  However,  forms  and 

than  provide  for  the  satisfaction  of  our  feci' 

ace  in  which  we  live;  they  affect  the  lig%:t  reflections 

rtant  part  in  the  selec         its;   and,  they  deter- 

rlea  of  not*  .  qpoe  light  far  their 

existence,  and  the  relationship  of  color,  light,  space,  and  acoustics 

are  affected  by  forms  and  materials. 

In  recent  years  the  attention  of  those  concerned  with  the  need   for 

research  into  environr/j        torn  two  sources.  First, 

increasing  speed  with  which  basic  da  :<rt  be  made  if  we 

are  t         oreative  eta  .       I  m&§ 

the  dearth  of  basic  data  which  serves  our  creative  demands. 

Much  research  has  been  undertaken  in  this  vital  direction.  This 

•n  of  the  C(  ontal 

architect. 

ore  tot 

f  record  the  controllers  of 
hynical  •nvtyvaa 


2,  Investigate  and  systerjatical : 
psycholo:  j ical  e  nvironcent . 

3.  Analyze  the  :aany  t  ont  and  attsncpt 
to  develop  appropriate  design  direction. 

lu     Investigate  and  systematically  record  the  potentials  of 
.  n  Technique  and  l&terial  Design. 

5.     Analyze  the  use  and  the  potential  of  Graphic  Communication 

Industry  and  varl-  ffl     r  research  in 

attempting  to  understand  the  Lib  geapeet 

to  residential  fbnm  and  materials.     In  contrast  little  has  boon  done 
in  rop.  bh*  :•  ■  ;s±ren»nts#  -are 

used,  Ffsar$.p  hours  for  reXi  *©di  other  activities  vfhieh 

aterials, 
ISatft  thfl  research  on  residential  dc 

not  only  the  de- 
OLao  I       ■ 

It  ire,  and  placetaent  of  appliances  that  nahe  tt  Hpy  for  us 

postures,  2 

:  in  the  Department  of  Housv-- 

:-.;cture  on  a 
relating  t  .as 

Sea  and  preferences.  »  -hold 

■voously  by  different  fai  i  were 


jgaarsoa  Ooble.    React-'  ■■oarch.     Architectural  Record. 

February   '        .      ■.     . 

-',-lval  Through  Design.     New  York:     Oxford 
.     p.  15^. 


analysed  to  deterrnine  their  a  pace  requirements  end  interrelationships. 

d  be  designed  to    .rovide  for  the 

• 

The  lotto  ratoriale 

>wing  statements  I  cant: 

;  ■  • 

tbasr  lualities  that  a 

the  beaut 

rial  to  which 

'   '■'■  it 

■ 

^  the  prir-*-' 
i'or  a  oct. 

ocialist  in  lntef 
wants  to  study  forms  and  Tutorials  and  i M  ar  with  th 


Ithaca,      ,      ,  .       .3. 

liay  Faulkner  arc.  SoreJi  Pa :  ,  ;  "^ 

.     p.  122. 

•  SSL    'ffifffi     &nd,     HS     ^      °f 


Need  for  . 

oated  a  need  for  this  study,  ;,he 

:oted 
,  her  understanding  was  too  Unite-;  oet. 

i  "Cectivo  forms  an;"      .  -  heease  a  factor, 

Tm  dfefl  ■"■'■  i'0-earcl. 

8  ar  be£p 

i  i  tara       r»,  tad  -  and 

OKtarlala    ©  od  establish 

tfclg  study* 

Seep*  of  the  Study 

The  an»  and  ajafcerials  In  interior  .--ry  broad 

(SOU  and  all  his  needs:     eootlcnalj  social,  cultural  as 

■  i  and 
ssateria  relat  grste** 

hi  sociology,  physics,  a  . 

.* -osdure  to1  %  -L-ionnaire 

>'ix  n). 

•  -/onents  needed. 
research  was  conducted  bo  par*  ny  ideas  with  otho  -  field 

and  oth  >etter  evaluate  ihl*  study.     From  the*-o 

M  i?ere  def- 
ecting 


Since  tlio  author  was  acconpanyinc  hor  husban: 

-  of  being  there  to  conjlete  her  course  requirements 
and  to  wori  la  In  absentia. 

In  addition  to  the  resources  of  the  Architecture  and  Farrell  libraries 
at  Kansas  State  '.  niversity,  those  *ohi- 

. orsity  "were  used  for  research.     Infor- 
mation was  also  obtained  from  the  Center  for  Housing  and  Environmental 

The  number  of  questions  on  the  questionnaire  was  limited 
•a  e  rctumr..  (    "',  3,  and  It  wore  related  to  residential 

■   ■ .  m  related  to  fores  and 

quest!  >      •   .      . 

made  valid  inter} /rotation  a::  ,  -xjon  used 

to  show  some  students1  reactions.     Ther-  l  od. 

- 
the  author  wishes  to  separate  one  part  dealing  with  some  assets  of  the 
paot  and  of  the  present  forsi  and  materials,  p  V;e  factors  which 

have  made  up  that  history  to  tM  factors  with  the  prod  ordnance 

now  of  one,  now  of  another,  have  acted  to  i~.±vq  rise  to  various 
to  for  aterials. 

.•esos  and  Basic  Assumptions 

:'iO  environ- 
mental and  materials  in  resid  ■  following 
-./ore  develo.od: 

/ion  of  any  r  created  when  its 


forms  I  |         and  indlrld  •  , 

?t     fhxa  r,\'    .        ■  direction 

3.  The  texture  of  any  ssaterial  is  the  hcs>  affect 

'ogically, 
h.  The  el'"        m  can  be  created  or  limited  with  certain  forms 

5.  Light *  color  vo~d  or  re~ 

fleetcc  ■    e 

Historical  !  i  rtlal  Design 

-sod  residential  buildin-  through 
the  ca 

-.-  •  .   .  d»d  to  such  a  var 

ea  *|  ■  ■  ng  the 

iiow  these 
■       -.     *  ft|  now  of  another,  have  acted 

in  concert  to  gtm»  rise  to  vario  fowns  and  materir.  §« 

■  and 

•■Uiro, 
...'■■• 

;  as  well  as  on  the 


way  of  life  and  the  relation!  between  the  family  and  oth   •  . 

3.  feat  are  concr  nly  with  what  a 

and  individual  really  are,  but  also  with  what  they  want  to  bet 
their  dreams,  relf 

u.     Technical  fact  Wt  vhlatl  rufor  to  |  and 

its  application  to  handicraft  and  industry,  HI  rly  to  the 

techniques  of  cor.   . 

"tors  that  il  r  certain  types 

■  ktioQ|  use  of  colors  and  the 
dominance  of  forms  and  their  organizations. 

•  •  ade  Houses 

Houses  beglB  wn  .  find 

shelter,  co-fort  and  security,     bright  stated,  "Han  by  nature  desired  to 

'     "  as  the  birds  were  meantime  build'  cts  were 

build  i:  |  animal 3  were  seeking  lbs  ,     aking 

■log  into  the  Ground."1    Gowans  added,  "like  birds 
I  Lag  a  nest  together,  or  beavers  piling  up  dainsj  caves  and  huts  and 
wig*;?  -a sure  than  at  the  raw 

dictates  of  nature «"2 

,v  innate  animal  instinct  got  his  first  lessons.     Tv 
of  form  fra  •  sometimes 


tars  of  Architecture.     Bo*  To* 

.  37. 

2Alan  Gowans.     Trna tia  and  flew 


lived  in  ftene  Is  tees. 

;■  .  :  'hich  *?ere  baked 

'  '■■'■■'•:'■■,■"  "  ; 

:,       an  cohering  $9  Adas  of  the 

•  and 
Ith  other  horiasaife       - 
var-  -  :^  contrive  the 

■•      \  vas  what  affected  the  general  as^ct  of  ■ 

-,  he 
-:;.5?a"    And  the  reof«®tiseltsif  b@©  ■  -  sp  in 

the  S3«k1 . 

"•.;-::er±e  mils  and  ceilings  of  Smwili    i 
constructed  ..-.;  briek  and 

i   th«fe~ 
i  <sall,  a  rec- 
,  whereas, 
the  plasticity  of  clay  raigfat  J  a  e..r- 


<   -,i,t.«*     •  kO. 


2 
Natl  ft  .     A  History 

Architect.;.!-         i     ,       ft       .    \ 


Plate  T  illustrates  throe  types  of  "eolithic  houses,     ^irruro  1  ahowe 
Ltia,  -,  -with  a  bt  t  of 

mud-brick  and  a  raised  wooden  si  ,  for  the 

first  'floor.  Aes  a  sun-dried  brick  house 

in  Hassuna  in  Iraq.     Figure  3  illustr&t  rhich  *Gr^  also 

ials 

Nature  had  endowed  the  land  with  2  hard  and  durable 

building  stones,  ,   basalt  and  diorite.     Ancient  S;y  t  had 

made  use  of  eat*  native  mat  aces  and  houses,  a - 

1  of  stone 

evtedfe    art 

■    ■ 

m  that  from  the  earliest  datee  the  >r» 

i 
beauty. 

iode 
of  1:1     ,  ••  or  stood  their 

ood  would  m  |   30 


•chltecturo.     Londoni  3ook 

Coispa ;,  ?  .,  .      "\ 


.     J       : 


.  Lreulsr 

uses*     Tr®  circular^  dosssd  structure,  whether  of 

•es*0&  dsy, 

rtiaa  in  Iraq 
mm  BBtcie  -■  -  son-dried 


Figure  3  shown  the  ltiolos~iype  house 

..  •  ■:  entered  t':  . 

•wat 
,  '     '-.  the  need  for  indirect 

entry  to  his  living  s;;ac   ,  "rom  SgfcOB 

> 


11 


Pig.  1 


..All/.--:         f  .0        20       30       V 


Fig.  3 


th®y  treats;  :  as  to  correct  these  d 

a 
®6  to  fit  human  f  -    . 
Plat©  II  nitrates  a  / 
third  dynasty.     It  shows 

ftmsrary  taa$klef  eJsap@X®  en.'  r  quarters  in  the  rectangular 

enclosure #s 

..ilnatsd  Egyptian  architect-ore. 
LoSj  so  that 
pa  or  window  o.  a 
used  only  the  stone  mil,  colussi,  or  isolated  support  and  the  lintel.^ 

It  seems  that  a  ad;Lc~tod  t  ■  - 

v      .-    ■   !  r        ij  I 

I   |  g  .-.■_■;■.■.         j  "ubia. 

■<e  private  <t»  ., 

-.v.;cted  of  i&id-brick  "with  palm-trunk  roofs  and  lirlted  by 
materials  tc  tecturod  foams.** 


1 

-;■"  ,  •  '  '■-.'.-:.•       '       . 

talfei     J.  X  H719BK     K  27. 

2 

"jloyd,  or.  cit.,   p*  23. 


1     *  §&!*#  p*  2?« 


I  1 


u* 
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Classical  Faroe  and  Materials 

After  Ancient  Egypt,  the  Greeks  used  the  «w 

-,  and  as  a 
fltstort  tele*  seened  to  have  attained 

a  degree  of  stxast  tana,  line,  proportion  and  to  the 

■  , 
:tle  renins  of  Greek  dwellings,  and  the  records  that  are  obtainable 
are  t" 

>ave  often  tried  to  prove  that  Greek  houses 
were  designed  by  the  use  of  geometrica" 

Ad  stone  air-  ■  .     After  the 

and  lonians  they  aeoraed  to  have 

a~?d  the  saxjc  m  column, 

l  :  radiating 

eedgr-  ,  vjb  the  Bases*  a  barrel  vault 

d  the  doxae. 

,  re 

id  arcaded  courtyards 


i       .    ■  .'  t        • 


16 


containing  gushing  fountains,    The  courtyard  -was  roofed  and  the  cent'r 

evcod  by  an  ore:  H Twitted  daylight  to  enter.2, 

•  ^oaan  houses  there  are  three  ty/os,  taro  ■>£  vriiich  are  charac- 
teristic.    7  ■  ■  ■■:Ldor~ty:-o  and  feha  Ocu&ral  eourt~ty -e.^ 

arily  a  court  with  seller  roone  around 

con~ 
structed  without  window     M  tuj     of  the  hot  cl:  — 

fch©  Greek  an  rniture.    The  cla 

furniture  was  a&dc  onse,  iron  and  wood,    The  less  of  chairs 

and  tables  often  i '■■.~turninga  or  ani:  .  .     The 

chairs  had  back  rails  curved  in  a  concave  ,  ..lowing  the 

curve  of  the  human  bael  ,  ""-"lag 

forsmrd  and  '.  trd,    They  also  used  architectural 

:         •::,-     ...      ,::,-,'= 

7)e  da^lca"  design  was  also  popular  frees  ~:?    *  a  ocielly  in 

l  -;  and  centra  ntendad  to  revive 

.  an  architecture* 


""hiton,   ojj,   cit.,     .   g  . 

o 

Lloyd,  ao.  cit,,     .    :. 

Htom  •  i  -tory  of  Architecture,     How  York: 

Company,  1916,     y.J  iiOl.     " 

,         ... 


Til 

This  plate  illustrates  different  kinds  of  foras 
and  Emterir.  and  Roman  furniture. 

:*lor 

and  Dccorati-m,     "<m  ".'       .       .      ,  -cott, 


13 


Roman  Tripod  Roman  Bed        *  Fbmpeian  Table 

CREEK    AND    ROMAN    FURNITURE. 
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Duri  o  Aces  the  social  and  political  conditions    ors&tted 

little  confort  or  luxury  in  boost)  *a» 

•r<s  not  until  the  thirteenth  contury  that  the 
edieval  m  like  a  HmH  have  a  few  cth- 

-'orts.     It  was  no  longer  neces3ar  tr  strength 

:h*ell- 
at  were  beautiful  and  satisfying. 

liters 
^e  the  fl*fll  ill 

the  f  .  *th 

■  violas  shewed  the  exr>o.*!eri  bM 

rooKia  iwere  heated  with  open  C 

■,  ihe 
I  window  or  hole  in  the  :- 
birred  the  Gothic  builders  to  create  the 
■M  and  chinney.     It  \sai3  at  this  oir-»  that  the  fireplace  8 
the  synfcol  of  the  boa*,  io  IV  illust:- 

with  it3  la:-  In  a 

fifteenth  Q») 


Ibid.,     . 


i      «  i.->    ■ 


I? 

This  plats  shows  a  mMll  Gothic  bedroom,  taken 

■ 
■-:-.    1 1     -.  :  ■  ;  -     ■ 

the  £5rat>ols  erf  the  hos®.     (Taken  from  Sh&rrell  T.Mton. 
'ecoratlon,     Nov/  York; 
f,    ..     !     '  test  | 


PLATE   TV 
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MESgft 

In  t-'  -;>  century,  I  hsen 

-.-tor  of  his  own  destiny  and  that  he  ":  be 

v.rbeilectual  slave  of  either  Church  g  rt  toward 

individualism  affected  the  character-  ,        •litting  the 

:'.ch  ccRufort,  convenience  and 
beauv.  iKsparfeaat  com: 

-  -/taction,  * 
t"    )  tring  this  period  many  araaller  palaces  an!  villa  Lit  by 

„     The  architectural  1  classic  era,  such  as, 

rssd«s  ,         bsent  and  panel,  were  applied 

teal  were  a  '    -'or  both  structure :  ;-es.     These 

features  helped  in  producing  y  rest  formality,  eii 

Jicence,     The  thick  stone  nails  ?*ora  piereed  by  doers  and  windows  hsv 
deep  r  -  ■  fc©d  either  with  a  flat 

i  or  had  a  segmental  or  semicircular  arch,     Ceilir^r.  WWW  high  and 
they  v .  .  (Hoelled  and  :  ilings  also  were 

used.     Tile,  brick  and  mrbie  ttftu  the  materials  used  for  floors.    The 
or  and  were  distributed  and  used  for  f  iiat 

re  today,2 

In  the  early   lenai^sance,  furniture  «*•  *td  and  was  large 

-'  xi,  a  more  tar 


. 


Chiton,  Oj>«  cit.,   -.    .13. 
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richness  an  nga  of  the  house  was  seen, 

and  as  grec  -  U^rtaining  and  sooial  intercourse, 

meral  design  and  arrangeraBTv-  was  nade  with  these 

activities  in  view.     The  cabinetmakers  followed  the  principles  of  the 
Gothic  ;  redecessors  in  applying  architectural  fane  to  the  ornazxjnt  and 
decoration  of  their  furniture.     I  late  V  shows  son©  of  the  Renai< 

.:re  during  the  sixteenth  cemViry  in  Italy.     Ail  furniture  was 
large  and  heavy  and  their  woods  were  often  of  an  "  o.1 


The  Industr La  n  and  its  Influence  an 

Vateriala 


x?teenth  mifcuiy  caiae  the  dawn  of  the  I  Machine  . 
that  1  ~±>led  by  hi     .  were 

genera 'ly  located  in  the  hoot  of  the  proprietor,  n  in- 

creased the  shop  raoved  from  the  hone  into  separate  quarters  -  the  factory  - 
and  t'  QjT»* 

I  there  was  little  dcriand  for  hand-c  >  ,   and 

s-aado  Hall  ded  the  nrl     ,  :.cal 

ynantj   lo:>4;  vnrl  peog  urban  living  con- 

ditions.    There  were  also  errthetic  the  machine 

proved  to  bo  catalytic  in 
the  developnent  of  new  domestic  designs  that  were  o:  f  the 


. 


2 

'     -' ''    '-'    *     :- •■-  :;  UntTi     -]jq  :.~rban  Pattern.     IJew  York: 

mnd  Corapany,   Ltd.,   1   '  ;.       .   '3. 


■allows  sons  of  the  Renaissance  furni- 
ture during  the  siscbeenth  century  in  Italy.    All 
furniture  t/as  IftXfgtt  ftsod  heavy,  arrf  their  vnods  v/ere 
of  an  inferior  grade,  -lion, 

Qoi^n  gM  Decoration.     Hew 
r-rk:     :.  .  .       .   US.) 


PLATE  V 


SIXTEENTH-CENTURY   ITALIAN    FURNITURE. 


ssaterials  t\  reduced  and  to  nsset  the  social  problem's  that 

created. 
The  ir-fluence  af  the  Industrial  Revol  and. 

The  new  '  /.■  stria,    ec-vr.:;/  brr    ht  ex  loitation  of  the  poor  and,  with 
poverty,  easae  the  slums.     Its  ,  on  row  of  crowded  woartfcsr*a 

houses  in  tl  i  ry,  all  were  added  to  the  traditional 

slUBM  «  '    the  technical 

ncted. 
The  houses  and  the  apa    i  erstsli  forms  in  va  « 

countries,  but  they  all  —that  is  exc  g 

land  cetera 

I  ieth  Century  Her:." 

In  t:  •,  the  residential  design  lias  had  three  overla 

phases, 

,     fb»  "Modernistic,"  which  cam  in  the  1920* s,  ^as  characterised 
by  clumsy  t  %  a  sto|j  and  an  end  to  the 

,.     Heavy  chair  -    Ml  •§■•  and  angular  tables  WW*  an   * 

2,  f  a  rn,         troduced  in  the  l?30*s,  ati'  : 

The  co  ■  '0  full  advantage  of  inac:  9tlcil 

aterials  to  sisrplify  hones  and  furnJ 

3.  The  "I1aturalisaw  is  the  leading  trend  today. 

,.  turo  that  mosv  i     " '.  '  itura  has  c 


,  ctt,.    .  385, 
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.     It*  oaterials  with  nature-lilce  textures  are  fa. 
Among  the  famous  architects  that  contributed  to  the  development  of 
the  twentieth  century  residential  design  wore:  , 

Lt  Cot  :ora,  and  llies  Van  dor 

.oral,  Content  orary  Residential  Design  necess '  larity 

I  roWuMi  in  furniture  arranonent. 

I    •       3  am    art  of  the  wall  const".  •  .  *'oal  con- 

•  a  -ings  are  usually  dif.Mcr.ilt  to  attain.     The  nultl- 

■ns  of  naVr  D  the  sane  room. 

I   ffoodj  stone,  |     lass  and  err  I  arc?  used. 

I  functional    .oint  of  view  rather  than 
the  decorative,  and  thoy  are  race  in  different  •   'ious 

raaterials.     The  furniture  is  also  considered  frora  the  f. 
of  view  of  confort  and  fitness  to       .:•         .       '  -trates  six 

of  the  twentieth  century  ch:  in 

form  was  de  writ  F-ietveld  in  1917  &*iag  artic  M  of 

or  right  and  center  arc  three  chairs  that  show  the 
devolo  wmt<a  work  duri  I  .air, 

192b 5  I  -    ated  steel  tube  chair,  1925;  rbilever^d 

steel  tube  oba ir,  1923.     rosier:     the  Van  dor  Eohe  steel  tube  chair,  1929# 
-  lated  steel  bars  and  quilted  strongly 

t  five  yea:-^ . . 


j  ogi  cit.j 
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This  plate  illustrates  else  of  the  twentieth 

century  chair-. ■..     Vha        «r  'left  tshich  is  sculptural 

: 7  using 

artlc  life         m®      S    l'  ite    v  -  -  .  ">t  and 

QO  '".'  -  I  '^;lt    Of 

:  Parcel   ■  chair, 

£$gftg  I  •  '  steel  tub©  chair,  1925 1   and 

tho  cantilevorsd  stool  tube  chair,  1920.  Lower:  the 
-    i     ...      i  Up  of 
;  quilted  leather  has 
strongly  influenced  the  chair  designers  during  the 
■  n  from  Sherrill  Vfhiton. 
>nts  of  Interior  D;  • 

,      ,  .  .;  .  ,   Ll^ 
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■ciplos  for 
Satisfying  Roman  Needs 

The  '  r 

m®&&.    The  physical  needs  include  i    adaq  ..  , 

sound  oonSlt  -  | 

lighting*     The  emotional  needs  include «     plaa® 

-     .  •    . 

locale,     "1RH  'ary  scone  which  would  f -ratify 

humn  needs  instead  of  frustratln; ;  eh  would!  further  the-  aaootlj 

f unci '  -,i>ie 

strain  on  it,  is  e     . 
v-i-eidentsV1 

msd  to  rest  ! 
requirer^!Tb:%     It   *  lo  living  in  ?aln  icach,  Tllorida. 

jus©  for  ele  1  :uch 

enterta ' 
Dif 

•;t  their  needs  and  purposes. 
■..--.■■;  iach 

)w.s  adequate  space  for  dressing  and  sufi""-  rift*     Ihe  vralk-in 

closet 


Feutrti,   op.  c-it.j      , 
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located  near  the  dinirr  area-,  ccr  ort 
and  bac  «als  and  doing  the  laundry. 

-  f-doors  in  .ace  haa  beer,  considered  in 

nl&g  this  ho.;se  for  a  typical  flat  city  lot.     ?he     Ian  is  strictly 
recta nguler,  ayrxetrical  yet  hand  gone ly  contra Ttinr  with  the 

natural  surround  in  -s.     The  two  wings  her©  are  joined  by  two  covered  areas 

I  ventilation  and  makes 
living  confortablo  in  a  I  like  that 

The  s.-ace  in  the  is  adequate  in  size  BBC 

shape.    Coitj.  dered  in  dc  furniture.    They  have  been 

shaped  to  fit  the  huiaan  scale  and  :  ire  is  arra 

d  entertain1       . 
stent  husian  need  is  to  have  the  attention  held  by  intricate  or 
robusv  .ere 

is  the  dominant  elerent.     It  is  large  an  -  xi,  and  its 

oe  is  ^tro:  HMttt  of  furniture, 

t  ire. 

The  asyrraeir  f  twentieth  century 

- 

:  rials  have  been  chosen  i  .;  to 

and  stone, 
both  of  which  have  a  natural  variety  in  torture  in  addition  to 
:rability. 
A  wide  ll  I  design.     The  predominant 

-  •  which  arc 


& 


which  the  very  to1..  .-cerrted.  Tbt 

':-?nt  in  the  -•-  , 

each  has  Its 

nee. 

i  §  together  witfc 

'..-  and  color  comprise  eur  visual  environment  j,  and  they  arc  . 

.■■■■■'•■  -Nito 

an  ffiKff  ■"  '  ftdls* 

&S  questionnaire  isas  n~  > 
and  organisation  of  form®  and  smterials  are  the  first  c o  *  in 

!  b   »t»        <  Lva  their  opinion  either 

ti  »££  if  itiws  or  negative  ■■:*■■  i    ;      ■ 

rty~9eve&    er  c  •  st   jf  the  a  ted  "yesj* 

&r  cent  indicated  Mno|"  and  30  per  cent  answered  differently.    The 

:   feast  all  t7 


■  .        ■  .  .    ■   ■ 

ti        \ 
■  ■    -    '     -     m  | ' 

nI  think  functional  design  would  be  important  to  rt»  as  well  as 
those  T.tionedj" 

"Firsi.  felon  in  residential  tyj1* 

because  tvev  '  i  >st 
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The  majority  of  the  answers  showed  that  forms  and  materials  are  the 
first  consideration  in  residential  design.     However,  the  last  four  returns 
indli  r  their  deed  Ml*     It  is  the 

opinion  of  the  author  that  by  good  selection  and  organization  of  forms 
and  materia  -  vided. 

(toot  ty 

This     .  'Variety  in 

f    arts  thv  la." 

A  design  is  an  orderly  arran^one: 
■Pictures,  forming  a  un:*  M 
">y  the  introducti 
i  and  monotonous}  with  them  in  exco  unity  and  become. 

--.     Tirednerj 
■  ^  may  want   I  ,     He  need  a  c  i        .  ^ur 

d  material  of  our  furniture, 
^  and  the  xr  "  r'fererrt  naterials  and  the  whole  as  ects  of 

a  tyre  and  a  I LI  good  designs  show  variety  in  unity. 

different  uniii  fe  -uod  to  the  whole.  -  are  also 

^de  tberj  yet  we  eea  nod 

:olatod  un:  t ,  to  other 

areas,  m  and  wind. 

The  the 


a&eaeee  v/nich  con 
vase  which  '  "iifomity. 

ed  by: 

1.  Contrasts  as  produced  by  straight,  curved  and  irregular  1 

-  line  direction  and  B*ov©2a8nt„     The  designer*-  'Pro- 

duce $88$  the  proper  eaon  .  n  to 

create  I 

confusion.     Contrasts  can  b©  as  little  natieeab'o  as  in  t3>e  tenure  of 
a  china  dish  over  a  table,  or  highly  noticeable  aa  i  ver  a 

-oed  floor* 

2.  The  differentiation  of  a  single  f QPm  Ghaam  - 

t,  quite  a  different  form  nay  serve  for  another,  \t  it  f  ron  ar^r 
i    i         1         r  i 
and  If.  sea       and  character.  - 

3.  Sa&eness  or  repetition  is  less  interesting — having  a 

>rn# 
I}#  ■■♦opetition  "while  introducing  leal 

variety  c  m  of  a  room  sight  be  of  on©  cover 

oaterial  bat  their  structures  and  shapes  are  different, 

S,     Enclosures  help  -unify  |  arts  of  a  hose  by  .    then  frosa 

cos  around     ■  --tures 

are  examples, 2 


^oign.     Hew  Torks 
ROC    ~Ci3. 

kaoerj  op,  cit#i 
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ne  way  of  keeping  unity  Is  to  havo  a  flow  of  continuous  surface, 
or  su?  •  >,   now  become  not  only 

t    -art  of  eoch  other  reacting  upon  and  within 
another j  continuity  in  all,  eliminating  any  merely  constructed  features 
as  such,  or  any  fixture  or  a  pliance  whatsoever  as  s       , 

7.     Another  way  of  keeping  unity  and  variety  in  to  havo 
ant  thexae  all  ore.  d  by  a  secondary  one.     The 

basic  -  Simple,  is  ■ '  :y  which  can  be  expressed  in 

the  larger  elece  e  rags,  the  design  of  the 

windows  and  the  design  of  the  doors.     In  the  contrast  is   .  vrsne 

of  curves  ■  ced  in  the  shapes  of  the  furniture  and  the 

palWm  os,  plates,  bowl3  and  ■ 

:ji  the  house  ntust  be  characterized  by  a  con- 
W8  equivalent  and  adjaco 
two  Id*  m*j   tmo  stories  lt   mm  above  the 

do  ncrt  ly,  but  duality."  ,  ■  that  the 

eye  can  easily  divide  into  two  parts  are  to  be  avoided,  such  as  a  ree- 
led into  two  squares. 

The  Relation  Between  Form  and  Function 

,     I-Iearly  ev. 


rnmk  Lloyd  . 

Inc.,  l&k* 

2 

sdol, 

,   1  v7.     -  . 


.o  i^ation  in  11 

■ 

.  t  as  plant  ferns  do.1 

the  dM  .    .- 

I     I    >£  achieveraent.     Plate  VIII  illustrates  Sullivan* s  triaf 

snows  the  reX&ticai  ctloa  and  ex  :-  ,  •..  :iy  the 

irerjsnta  ani  by 

-.   •  -:;*„"2  Finally,  ""rank  Iloyc 

/on  are  on©  and  the  Basse  thing,  a  concept  he  e  rk.'* 

r.ction  in 

|         ■•  -■.'.. 

spiritually 
ace 

oat«9 


"Kate  Rogers,     The  *  !   H*ers 

b« '"'  "        ~~ 

•    '■.,..        raw  a  \m  of  gwontieth  Canfaagf 

ecture.     Slew  York:    Oel  ,  Vol.  iffj  l/T^.    ;  .  37. 

rsu':  atural  House. 

Inc.,  1  ■"  .   ,   , 


m  illustratos  the  3u!livan  triad  which 
shows  the  relationship  between  f arra,  function  and  ax- 

ae, 
Hew  Xtati  | 


iiO 


plate  virr 


FORM 


WTEONATIONAL   STYUSM 


FUNCTION 
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There  is  a  tteedy  and  strong  ;  rogress  hi,  not  only  in 

cturo  but  In  the  art  field  in  -cneral,  that  beauty  of  form  i» 

relative  to  the  degree  in  which  an  object  '-'ally  the  demands 

of  function,  and  ^ct  with  a  high  level  of  efficiency  is  oost 

often  esthetically  satisfying.1    The  author  believes  that  there  ia  an 

exception  to  tNis,  and  there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  the  level 

:.ood  and  the  design.     George  Kelson  in  his  book,     robloms  of 

:t  of  view.     He  said, 

Let  us  say  that  the  ,noed»  concerns  a  vessel  to 

hold  3  I  to  the  need— a  designed  and 

factored  object — nay  be  a  perfectly  adequate  container  '.rith  no 
esthetic  interest,  or  h  the 

ages  as  an  incomparable  work  of  art.  In  other  words,  functi 
iciency  is  no  guarantee  "Whatever  of  good  do  si  , 

;eauty,  economy  and  individuality  should  be  united  to  produce 

a  complete  satisfactory  design.  A  desk  is  completely  satisfactory  only 

when  it  is  useful,  economical  and  beautiful  to  an  individual  because  it 

fits  the  user1 s  anatomy. 

to  question  2  "What  makes  a  piece  of  furniture,  or  a  par- 

■  ictoiy  to  you?"  were  as  follows: 

't  is  functional;  meets  ny  needs  and  requirements 

It  is  beautiful;  ;ives  me  pleasure  V$$ 

. '.cal;  easy  to  clean  and  to  re  0% 

If  it  is  individual 3  has  a  charact-vr  of  its  own  Xftf 


',    OP.    Cit.  ,        .       ■ :. 

~rc,   1  ffft 


2 
"reorge      •'-■     ,     Probleca  of  Deaigp,        ■-York:    Whitney    xiblicationa, 


1:2 


The  other  l»2  :-er  cent  of  t]  :  answers  -were  stated  differently. 

These  were  the  ido-  ct: 

er  cent  Indicated  that  the:-  ' 

Three  par  cent  indicated  that  the  furniture  or  room  would  have  to 

combine  function,  beauty  and  individuality^ 

funa&  Ld  be  considered 

The  i:  :  a  that  a  cosfcination  of  function, 

beauty,  eeonosy  and  ir .  -electing 

&ry  form  or    a1  .  sere  recoaaiended  alt  .  ..!ral 

factors  numtld  mak«  a  difference  in  ®m  m  im, 

ation  of  forms  and  Materials  for  a 

Lex,      f-udy  and  analyst?  la  and 

n  1  requirements  are  important.     In  selecting  draperies,  for  example, 

Ifst  be  focused  on  utility— how  well  the  material  controls 
the  transs&aaioa  of  light  and  extreme  out-door  teisDerature,  the  privacy  it 
affords  and  iia  fe-ies.     Then. -we  rnirht  look  at  the  price  while 

thinking  about  durability.    We  Viave  also  to  think  about  color,  tenure 
and  pattern.     The  major  difficulty  centers  around  t 
of  the  criteria  are  opposite  each  other,  b,  it  is  ser- 

to  r-ive  ttp  the  qualitir.  r  importance  and  buy  the  artic 

those  deensd  most  important, 
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co  ia  a  Major  Prlntlplt 

~  .ing   in  nature  is  la  balance,  aiV 
in  all  a^eete  of  life.     Ileutra  in  his  book,  Survival  Thro-igh  ""osicnj 

I  that  the  ft  as  moved  away  fror.  the  balanced  inte- 

gration of  nature,  the  more  his  physical  environment  has  become  harr :'     . 

Balance  means  an  equilibrium, 
attrac  .end  toward  .         i  a  residential  dl 

M  r.eans  the  "visual  weights"  of  architecture  and  furnishings.     This 
is  determine  ornlo:  ical  ,  La  the 

I      vrcholo'ical  factor  in  design,  but  the  effect  of  each  item  varies 
onding  on  its  size,  form  and  texture,  as  well  as  other  factorn 
aaaa  as  Light  and  color.     F  r  >MH|ilt|  ■  aai ":.  aan  ^cted  form 

llaatt  a  lar::o     iece  of    lain  furniture. 

•.•wishing  a  ho.-je,  balance  can  be  achieved  oy  the  arrangerrsent  of 
windows,  doors,  ft  J     f  other  details  around  a  visual  center.     But 

there  are  r.any  factors  that  make  the  balance  of  a  room  or  of  a  home  ever- 
changing.     These  are: 

1.  The     eor,le  that  av  ft*  about,  they 
the  equilibrium  by  the  areas  to  which  they  go. 

2.  The  amount  and  tat  ^t  that  enter?  the  room,  whether 

.  artificial* 


:ra,  Dp,  cit«»  P*  2b  • 
Faulkner  and  Faulkner,  op.  cit., 


Ui 


3.     The  O0fflpeatt«  of  all  the  little  thirds  that  happen  during  the 

i   „ 

Theiv'-  ■  -      ,  uieal,  and 

radial.  ■■■-..  o  that  two 

fefl  or  attract"  a  «inees  from  the  center. 

s  quiet  and  reposed  because  it  is  easy  to 
appreciate  and  quick  to  see,  since  one  side  la  the  sassm  as  the  other. 
It  tends  to  eagsbaalae  the  ;,  to  two 

dually  reduces  the  apparent  sise.     It  is  very  staple  and 
this  iiiaplicity  contributes  to  arity,     The  balance  of  Boat  fores 

such  as  furniture,   some  houses,  and  household  oquipnsnt  is  symmetrical 
to  fit  rtrioal  bodies.     But  the  arrangement  of  Vr-  leal 

leal  c-iannerj  Le,  doors  in  centers  of 

seldom  are  logical  bee;;  "ieult 

to  furnish  unless  the  rooa  is  very  large. 

■  .00,  which  Is     a  'onaal,  is  achieved  by 

■     -'ones  which 
tances  from  the  center.     SHia  la  also  known  as  noccult  or  active"  ba  j 
This   :,  :  -ce  la    ?ften  found  in  houses  j  harmonise  with 

their  natural  mwewa$  spasm  raoet  officio        ..  H  is 

balance,  the     hysieal  anc  vtaaal  weights  occur  rear  the  center  and  C 
balance  lighter  ones  farther  awav.     Since  unlike  el  ual 

::  center,  asy-etry  stirs  us  Mora  quickly  and  vigorously. 


,      .     3. 


W 


■  ontaneity  and  Informality.     It  provides  none 
freedom  and  flexibility  in  arrangements  of  forms  and  of  materials,  for 
"ty  as  well  as  for  beauty  and  individuality. 

,v-ei;;ht    or  cent  of  the   students  r  tionnaire 

stated  in  re  ly  to  question  3  tha 

•r  cent  ;  referred  syrostric3l  balance,   and  five  per  cent  si 
■  •  tly.     The  following  shows  t  i  oces: 

rlgr  handled,  is  ac- 
ds  on  the  space  available  and  sense  of  rhythm  to  ' 
>!s  on  how  t  r  of  the  house  is  furnished  and  an- 

.  .036  answers,  ttie  r.&jority  of  ;rerred  an 

asymmetrical  balance.     It  is  believed  be-  v:.ry 

living  are  toward  informality,  asjrnnetrical  halanc  inferable 

;  as  an  crwlromicmt  for  the  informality  Mj  as 

well  as  providing  inore  freedom  and  flexibility  in  tin  in  of 

forms  and  roateri;.     .  author  recorronended  that  symetrical 

oeror?  be  of  QTI metrical  l. 

metrical  fen  f   '  iterest  anc' 

■    .   ..^nl 

radial  balance  that  results  when 
.  -J  around  t"  r  hones  we 

can  se  , 


i'aber  Birren*     Color,  .  ace.     :;ew  York?     Reinhold     .-blishing 


h6 


round  tables  and  sotrm  textile  natterae^  r 
distinctive-'  m  in  xsany  saall  objects,2' 

jrtion 

Scale  ration  art?  ae®  nttaad*  of  rail  icai 

structure  to  environment.  :ayi  for  example,  that  a  room  or  a 

ellent  because  al:  we  nean  that  the 

structure  have  a  pleasing  relationship  to  the 

-tliori  and  that  they  are  p        ,    A  very 

small  chair  next  to  a  v&r    mass  i  '  s  "out  of  scale."    This 

le  is  very  important  **hen  eons  ixt  the  residential 

Furniture  which  secw  too  small  for  a  room  can  be  arrangec 
r  ui]    beeojiies  the  unit  for  comparison. 
Human  r?cale  acts  as  a  yardstick  for  the  sise  .  .tare 

and  equipment.     If  the  hom@  ha®  a  suitable  scale,  wo  look  and  £.- 
noraal  huaan  beings.    The  -  .--  human  figure  should  fix  cv s 

portion  of  a  i  ..-  anything  in  it,    Human  i  a  true 

building  scale.    So  the  height  in  the  noraer  buildings  should  be  so* 
cos&odated  to  no  mm  Lisfeed  order  t  be- 

holder, but  only  to  comfort  the  human  being,     "A  building  wholly  of 
manuoental  scale,  ao  in  so  many  exes  ,  JL3yj  but  the 

r:-onuoent®l  scale,  G  related  to  elements  on  a  bursa  n  scalo,  is 


end  Faulkner,  ep«  d^.i  . 
2E«  en.,  ., 
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of  the  human  body  are  the  basis  of  all  design,     yythagoras 
ce  wrote  the  insc.  I     s  the  measure  of  all  thii 

nimum  measurements  es-ontial  to  good 
design.  These  measurements  are  based  on  the  height  and  the  roach  of  the 
persons  us:  ,  fumitur;  ,  ont. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  Leonardo  Da  Vinci  illusv 
formula  which  is  now  known  as  "The  Golden  Rule."     It  consists  of  dividing 
a  line  or  a  form  so  that  the  smal  >«s  the  same  ratio  to  the 

felM  larger  has  to  the  whole,    %  ri:3lw. 

in  which  each  term  is  the  sum  of  the  two  preceding  ones,  iMuntrater. 
relationship,  and  provides  more  satisfaction. 

I 
r  of  detail!  ■  can  be  the  same  size 

but  one  looks  smaller  because  the  ptrtl  are  slender  and  refined."3- 

Contemporary  houses  are  considerably  smaller  than  the  houses  of 
years  a^o,  and  equipment.     There  are 

several  reasons  for  lid    I 

ow  arteritis  call  for  such  small  3cale  because  of 
flexibility  and  also  because  of  their  expensiveness. 

,     -jchanical  ventilation  and  cooling, 
irkors  and  their  high  wages. 


Faulkner  n  . 


- 
-J.  m  I    i  i    a 


resell  mm 

fs*r  Yorks    Holt, 

1    60,       :■..  . 
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PLATE  IX 


Fig.   1 


1 NOflMAL 
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ciple 

asls  is  another  principle  in  residential  desi  \ 

coking  inters)    ,  sis  is 

-mod  with    ::  I   Qfi  to  each  \:srt  of   ..  d  to  the 

whole,   -■  l  ■••rtant  part-  SSSSr 

was* , 

aa:        ;  -swsred  question  U  "Been  any 

oart   si  -  •  -1  your  attention 

!;:ore  than  another?"     These  students  were  asked  to  check  for  elf 

iy*     If  their  angers  were  "yes,"  they  wore 
asked  %  a  that  part  nore  noticeable.     The  author 

gave  four  e«  i  i    articular  design  could  be  esapfeaalsad. 

Freedom  iubs  also  gives*  to  the  students  to  irxiieatc  what  t: 

-;  per  cent  of  the@a  stud  ind  twez&y- 

srrorsd  "no." 
those  with  affirmative  twajfed  as  follows* 

Ms  the  largest  forms  and/or  .  I  5'' 

end/or  materials 
Contains  contrasts  of  forms  and/or  materials 
?he  Other  1|  per  cent  answered  differently.     The  majority  stated 

titlons  contain  an  esthetic*'  -stlon, 

•while  ortart  fact  ;  at~ 

. 
From  t3  Otained#  it  scorned  that  oost  peopl 
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homes  to  contain  worthy  collections  of  forms  and  materials*    Those  with 
negative  answers  have  approved  that  some  of  the  homes  lack  interest.     It 
is  believed  that  too  ouch  attention  and  interest,  as  well  as  non-important 
qualities  in  a  hone  make  it  unsatisfactory.     Emphasis  in  a  home  lacking 
a  natural  interest  can  be  built  up  by  one  of  the  above  conditions  or 
note  than  one  alternative. 

"au'kners  in  their  book,  Inside  Today's  Home,  pointed  out  that 

1.  Decide  on  the  levols  of  i:x  ortance  of  different  pert 
the  '  v-  each  ace  rrlflaanoo, 

2.  Arrange  the 
object  grains  if 

ber  of  interest!  Jne  doirdnant  and 

:'  three  subdominant  aiv 

L«     j so  the  attraction  of  visual  «■  , 

end  nat -rials. ^ 

The  emphatic  form  may  bo  a                   ,    >r  a  wort:.;-  of 

.     avo  these  things  mt  a  wise 

roeedura     Lfbt  be  to  concentrato  sending  on  on©  large,    I  Loee 

of  furnituro  or  on  a  painting,  to  locate  it  proinirsently  and  augtrrnt  its 

attractiveness  by  grouping  smaller  furniture  and  accessories  near  by. 

°itill  less  costly  is  ac  ainting  wa: 

•  lor s  to  be  less  noticeable. 


1Ibid., 
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Rhythm  Is  the  continuity  and  the  organised  noveraent  Vines, 

and  meteri&ls*     it  is  one  e£  the  neet  eat  lea  in 

i3  and  it  is  a  mmma  through  which  an  underlying  unity  and  ever, 
variety  can  be  gained,     ,p?v>e  eye  Likes  to  twwe] , 
newt'-'  •■    ;   fem1  re  it  Is  going,     S$ 

.     ■    -   . 

8ySl 
stition  and  :>ro- 
..     It  is  exemplified  in  tiise  by  the  repetition  of  our  heartbeats 

2.  G      :  i  both  in  the  direction 
of  the                   no*  in  their  character* 

3.  ■  ftv« 

:•■    .     • 

rhythm,     Re"?etit:<  lee,  curves, 

shape  |  at  it  can  be  given  sore  interesting  complexity  by 

alternating  shapes,  colors,  lines,  forras,  or  textures. 

Tension  is  a  sequence  &t  transition  produced  b-       ■  \ 
decree-  ,  .  a  not  only 

"Lively  and  dynanic 
ie  a  little  ootf  a  and 
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nor©  likely  to  attract  -~>tice,  which  can  be  usod  only  in  important  .arts 
of  the 

crates  idontial  I  vvala 

which  establish  a  strong  stable  rhythm  through  repetition.         lack 
circles  between  these  squares  develops  a  strongly  accents  rhythm  thr 
the  alternating  repetition  of  two  contra  .    simple 

?-ion  from  square  to  narrow  r  •  lex  evolving 

rhythm.   late  X,  Fig.  2,  illustrates  a  living  room  in  «*■'         ions 
I  •  and  direction  are  noticeable.  Above  the  fireplace  Is  a 
?r.tal  rectangle  that  is  the  larger^         .:  uninterrupted  «■  . 
next  comes  the  wall  to  which  the  vine  clings,  smaller  in  -  lately 

vertical  in  feel'  s  followed  by  the  smallest  unit, 

the  vertical  pier  behind  the  built-in  end  tab  A. 

B  mfM  is  a  change  of  direction  and  location.  The  led  e  and 
'  .'■  wall  and  anrrle  oat  into  the  room  to  add  one 
uogular  sequence  of  position  of  the  Wills  behind.  The  repeated 
att  r  haslSM  each  chan  . 


1 

2roid.,  p.  97, 


£19  1  illustrates  rhythm  -hihlch  is  established 

MSk  circles  between  squares  develops  a 
strongly  accent  ml      .,    A 

-■       squares  to  roctr;- 
duces  a  v:  gf^elving  rhythm.     George  ISclean. 

(Taken  from  Bay  Faulkner  and  Sm*h  Faulkner,     Revised 
edition.     Igsjde  Todays  Horag.     Hew  York:     Holt,  "inehart 
t     F» 
Figure  2  illustrates  the  mils  in  an  Arisona 

i-;ced  progression  from 
■xo,  from  horizontal  to  vertical  shtpftj 
and  in  their  air  *  :-nt#     The  uniform  concrete 

blocks  generate  ft  •      -  a  ins 

»l  architect,     (la,  USMHP  and  Sarah 

Faulkner.     Revised  edition.     Inside  Today*  s  Hose.     Hew 
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O0O3C 


•  Fig.  1 


Fig.   2 
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The  Visual  Concc As  of  Forms 

According  to  ilrnhelra,  LeCorhusier  once  said,  "Our  eyes  are  contracted 
to  enable  us  to  gc  t  n,  Vernon  W 

unthinkabl©,  and  it  is  impossible  to  -perceive  sons- 
.cb  -over  occur." 
Form  may  b©  defined  as  three  dimensional  •tructure,     "Form" 

usually  refers  to  tetensal  as  well  as  external  structure.     "Figure"  usually 
■  to  form  as  determined  by  lines  which  bound  or  enclose  a    . 

•itline,  but  carries  a  stronger  inpli- 
•  t>f  rsass  or  body,  -  a  include  out 

plane,  ftdttj  color  and  texture. 

Our  visual  concepts  of  rany  Characterised  by  structural 

tries  ishtch  are  brought  out  s&st  directly  by  certain  aspects  of  the 
object.     It  is,  however #  that  no  representation  of  an  obj  verba 

valid  visually  and  artistically  unless  the  eyes  can  directly  understand 
it  as  a  deviation  from  the  basic  Visa*] 

late  TT  illustrat*3  a  visual  object  represented  in  a  chair.    The 
top  vie*  (a>  is  similar  to  the  seat.     The  front  view  (b)  shovrs  the  shape 
of  the  chair' 8  back,  &r)d  its  symmetrical  relation  to  the  front  lags,     The 


Rudolf  Arnheiin.     Art  and  Visual  Percei.>tion.  rsity 

SET  K  ?3. 

*¥aber  3irren.     Color,  Forn  and  a  ace.     I  Jew  York:     Feinhold 


This  plate  illustrates  the  norraal  visual  cone 
of  a  chair.     All  the  illustration-  showi  are  necessary 

:'  m  because  a  person's 
visur  '  an    ?bjec-  f  based  on  the 

totality  of  observ  any  number 

.    from  Rudolf  Arnhein.     Art  and  Visual     preoption. 

f  Califorri.  .       .73.) 
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side  view  (c)  hides  almost  everyth:-     ,  .3  the  important  rectangular 

■fc,  seat  and  legs  more  clearly  than  any  other  view. 

.   ow  (d)  is  the  only  one  to  reveal  the  synrastrical 

arrange  ent  of  the  four  lees  attached  to  the  comers  of  tl»  square  seat. 

absolutely  necessary  and  makes  part  of  the  normal 

visual  conception  of  the  object. - 

Form  in  a  fundamental  law;  it  is  the  tray  thir  to  the 

-crceivor.  reeives  an  object,  that 

to  take  on  forraj  and  forms  establish  themselves  ifld 

the  ntimal. 
ceiving  organir  „ 

fe  of  any  form- nay  r  ,  the  visual 

impression  of  that  'II  illustrates  a  nur.l- 

illusions  v  1  -workings  . 

•  tends  to  j  fe&d  form  in 

■  ?orna.     The  most  satisfactory  forme  are  the  - 

fiaual  process  is  one  that  seems  to  demand  and  licity.' 

art  slightly  irregular  or  which  have  raps  in  tfe 

1  regular  or  ocaplate  in  thei: 

tvt  stated, 

.->rs  wtiat  can  Iff  easily  conceived, 
liaed,  memorised,  B  -'cated.     Thus,  a  square,  a  circle, 

or  an  equilateral  tr\  re  readily  define   ,  nsdL  and  . 

recalled  than  l  and  anomalo  s. 


_.  cit.,   pfl  73. 

1  -rcei'tion  and  the  Concept  of 

structure.     Hew  Yorl  *" Y  113. 

&*i     •  31. 

it***  C£«  cit.,  pa  123. 


EJCKY 

date  illustrates  a  series  of  illusions* 
,,•(3  tev&s  to  jul-o  shape  and  t  s  of 

re  we  sea  angles  which  do  not  ap- 

.*  unequal,   straight 
lines  that  appear  slanted,  lengths  and  spaces  that 
do  not  appear  equal  and.  blocks  which  appear  of  un- 
'■t.     (Taken  ftpos         . ■■  r  Pirren.     Color, 
Vnhing 
Co.,     .       .       .31.) 


PLATE  YTI 


I    ■ 

!rj  jjpGferonce 

!  its 

:t.tjI 

S  tod, 

kee  »  1  fefaft* 

Kwt  subtle, 

i     ■  '■'".. 

or 
any  .  i  of 

wmtoeUt  ttmm  such  ass  square,  vhlc 
forty-five  degrees  bee    : 

■  than  an  s    v  i  tctesi 

*  M  in  this 

.-;  by  the  faev  -Irsw 

a  squcv  ■  '.not  intell*. 

show  that  ■-  f  a  square,  vrlioiv 

.:■■      JTwold  can  successful^  copy  tfefi 
Accord  ycho- 

logical  and  ".owing: 

i  a  W&l  ant]  irregular  way,  they  seem  to  lack 


"Birren,  oo.  cit. ,     ,  "    „ 

2?rank  T.loyd    'ritfrt.     The 
zor.  Prta  i,  .      •.  :/3. 

3Amhein,  oo.  cit.  f     . 


Frank-  *Moyd  .  ritfht.     The  Future  of  Architecture.     Hwi 
Horizon  "..     p.  v3. 
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and  require  some  explanation  for  the  viewer  to  be 
satisfied.  If  the         resented  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  square 
richt  and  nor  al  and  are  easy  to  porccivo.1 
stable  Forms  are  I3aslor  to  ercoive.  T-  visual  ..rork  the  -Umlnant 
axis  established  framework  of  orient.  .  a  room  the 

orientation  of  wails,  floor  and  ceiling:  determine  the  position  of  vertical 
and  horizontal.  Anything  an  the  wall  nay  be  seen  hancinc  obliquely  in 
relation  to  the  framework  of  tho  room,  or  it  nay  be  .  Let 

~ider  that  the  object  in  a  picture,  so  as  long  an  the  vertical  axis 
of  the  •  ict -ire  coincides  with  the  inherent  verticals  of  tho  field  of 
vision,  the  picture  will  look  upright  and  stable. 

.  1  and  2,  illustrate g  that  tho  sans  forms  may  be 
different  interpretation.  Forms  assume  different  shares  even  I 

:/  nothing  has  been  cha    ,      though  both  forms  share  the 
if  triangularity  and  squareness,  their  shapes  are  dif- 
ferent. Form  (A)  rises  from  a  stu  oak,  while  form 
heavily  and  precariously  on  a  pointed  :." 

,3,  illustrates  an  experiment  done  by  David  Kalz# 
Four  cylindrical  forms  VI         ■  a  revolving  surface.  A  ftfOSp  of 
adults  were  then  given  similar  forms  and  asked  to  place  there  on  an  ad- 
jacent table.  liost  of  the  adults  placed  the  cylinders  as  in  po 
jow  as  in  position  (3}|  but  no  other  variati  nm   occurred, 

■vine  cylinders  were  used,  the  adults  arranged  then  in  position 


•v>-:»  1L>  c'^  - 


■'-.  -■     -:      tpXTQ,     Soy  goeia  tea  be  stab:- 

a  A)  and  prec  «i  one 

comer  (version  B)# 

Fig-are  3  illustrates  two  ea^erlaenfcs  devisod  by 
Kal*.     In  the  wo  arrar\:e:.-.o^t  ■.  4  mad  8  -will 

'-;rred.    It  ws  teas  the 

stable  positions  best#     (Taken  from  Rudolf  Ariiieim. 
Art  and  Visual  Perception.     Berkeley:     OSa 
California  Rress,  I  "'.1..     ...   19.) 
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22.  S~£S2i  S  I  .  ^';)e   Content 

of  71.  sua':  -igrcepti  waning  in  what  th.-.- 

Th®  sasaa  de         -tve  different  impression  to  different  people 
depend  interests  and  attitudes .  "Perception 

not  only  trien  to  i  R  out  it  sir  t 

to  it."2 

Forms  seen  in  the  upper  part  of  the  visual  field  tend  to  look 
relative ly  Miller  anci  Javier  than  in  the  lower  pert*  Distances,  as 

on  how  far  they  av*  £re»  the 

iver.  In  architecture ,         '  distance  m  «  ~t 

;  ncre&s®  tin  ding 

and  to  decrease       :';rt  of  upper  st  Les«  ioHy 

natur,.  arception, 

■   ■  hsm  noted  eerta        -    tendeneiea 
in  perception.  The  dire--        the  bottom^ 

nature]  ay  around.  Similarly,  the  direction  from  top 

left  to  box,-   v  or.  These  findings  MM 

researc        ^chophysieo  of  esthetics.  Leo,  adver- 

tising       :oalpture,  as  well  as  architecture*  are  nore  satisfactory 
if  they  are  treated  according  to  the  eye  move  I  v!  if, 


2Ibid«.  p.  3U. 


for  exaraple,  pleasing  pictures  aro  reviewed  right  to  loft  they  will  be 

unsatisf  actor/.1 

Accor  that  in  perception  general 

relationships  are  more  easily  MM  '&**&  qualities. 

It  is  much  easier  to  visualize  the  general  appearance,  M  and 

shape  than  some  specific  detail.2 

cation  of  Visual  Concepts  of  Porras 

kinds  of  visual  eon  jocts? 

Poiws,  planes  and  lines  are  the  raost  basic  eleraents  in  the  visual  world 

;h  which  designers  create  a  variety  of  do --'       .         I  -.ough  a  line 
theoretically  has  bat  t  a  plant  has  tvra,  the  words  are 

frequently  used  to  dt  Wl  llK 

form  as  when  the  "lines"  of  furniture  or  houses  aro  ^aid  to  be 
and  ae  said  to  be  an  active  directional  force. 

The  -native  ffflW  «  OW  CwUl      . 

•^te  VII  the  -^  a  subdoninant  ea^r 

m  in  a  livi  i  ■  ■■-•dly  dif f ere  /o  MSfOTK*  and 

of  feeling  is  introduced  when  one  looks  at  the  dominant  fire;. lace.     A 
few  diagonals  are  seen  in  the  legs  of  v 

varying  degrees  these  d  reaVr  feeling 

OV  verticals.     Circle n 
Wt  table  with  its  rounded  accessories,  in  the  lanp  shades  and 
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nil'ied  ei-aidltar  inherent  in 
,  7-?hcn  we  look  at  .:         . 
horizontal  or  vertical,  diagonal  or  curved,  W9 

can  contribute.,     These  ferns  are 
ttm/Smm  fcial  in  bom 


form  del-.-.- 
studying  the  exp 
Stations 


L  >■■:;;. 


rm*     The  flaw  and  the  direction  a£  any 
artists  in 
nave  come  to  such  sensrali- 


l  to  be  nstftal  and  rela;  when 

Interrupted,    '. 


to 


■rials  are  as  active  as  a  runner's  bo<$  , 
en  theae  forms  were  sJkthks  in  question  £  and  the  students  were 
asked  to  check  the  one  thai  mm  preferable,  the  anewsrs  -were  as  follows  j 

fftler  i       mmsi  ...  of 

loft  greatness,  '  33 

I  prefer  {'"  .    provides  corafort  and 

relaxation  and  is  snore  economical.  ;??' 

I  prefer  (C)  because  a  sloping  ceiling  provides  an 

environment  isuggeet5ng  activity,  f$f 

Twelve  per  cert  indicated  that  their  preferences  depended 
on  which  room  wee  being  considered,  its  function, 
and  i  t  aaterial  used,  and  that  a  combination  of 

these  types  of  ceilings  might  serve  the  purpose. 


^Faulkner  and  Faulkner,  op_.  cifc#,  P*  129. 


!ors  the  lew  ooilir*;  :Toro  preforable  today  because 
ire  econonlcal  or  *riendl±nes3  and  c  •  .        >v;ever, 

M  for  the  high 
B  how  these  1  and  how  they  enjoy  their  life. 

at  tab 
have  to  emphasize  verticals:    hi£k  I  (     all  doors  and  windows, 

f  wo  v/ant  to  have  people  feci  like  standing 
straight  and  tall  or  to  enjoy  i  loftiness*     Wt  have  to 

emphasise  b  low  tailings,  broad  openings  and  stretched- 

furniture  if  we  v/a  uC'ortably,  relax  and  ec 

:als  must  be  emphasized:     sloping  ceiling :s,  obliquo  -.mils  or  furni- 
ture, a  al  lines  if  we  want  a  hone  environment 
suggesting  activity,  ■*• 

directs  of  'I-coneiricals.     Fora  in  the  h  •  I  tor- 

mined  \r/  its  basic  sha.  e.  in 

home  design,  there  are  no  limits  to  the  T/ays  in  which  ihs  9  be 

varied  and  codbined  for  svxjcific  desired  effects. 

to  question  6  asked  on  the  question  /orent 

•  nt  effects  upon  us.     '"hich  t 
D  tf  to  domina  are  as  follows: 

;;  they  are  inherently  more 
stable  and  sirr-ler  than  other  fa 

I  prefer  circular  ,se  they  are  self-contained 

•   luce  the  o  rewntl*  3' 


1 

Ibid.,  p.  130. 
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they  introduce 

osccitement  and  adventure. 

4  a  combination 
of  all  kinds  witis  tais  on  on©  3hape. 

Altho  clarity  assy  •'  *'.??re  showed, 

we  do  not  vm&  it  to  a;   tti  '  ..     TliO  interifl  -.  therefore, 

rested  in  cr©  ^iety  of  pb  ■ 

i    :•  ...     .,:•--.  LOT  -;o- 

Ejatricsl  for  i  boci. 

That  •  in  honses  today 

is  evident  by  -what  am  sees  or  reads.  biy 

in  wfeel*  d    '.  .  '  -  j    tables  and 

cabinets,  as  well  as,  i  aM  benches. 

:-  asons  for  t:  '  i  rw  .    ■    .  -res 

.-.andled  on  designers  drafting  boards,  by 
car  -  :to  and  by  oachinee  in  factories. 

tudin  r.  m  isany  sources  arc 

•eatol^  increasinr 

©y  have  ©  stable  secure  relati  sxactly  90 

degrees,  irtiieh  gives  |  certainty. 

They  establish  an  incipient  unity  and  rhythm  ^vhen  repeated.  * 
angular  forms  can  peat  diversity*  depending  on  their 

sise,  color,  or  texture  and  their  stability »     If  we  ntst  netlonlees  sta- 
bility,  cubes  are  indicated.     For  a  feeling  of  nsmmxA  directed  along 
one  line,  a  slender  rectangle  stay  be  our  solution. 


,   1*3, 
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Triangles  and    yramids  are  one  of  the  moat  stable  fonw  known  in 
,  but  they  express  greater  flexibility  than  do  roctanglee 
because  the  ancles  can  be  varied  to  suit  the  need.     They  are  used  in  the 
ceiling,  in  tables  and  in  landscai^es.     In  gardens,  diagonals  increase 
apparent  size  becc  ly  notion. 

Curves  are  the  most  variable  of  all  forns.    They  bring  together  the 
lively  cordbi;iation  of  continuity  and  constant  change.     A  flight  carve 

ull3  of  a  house    :ive  a  suggestion  at  treraendous  extent 
to  a  snail  building.     It  seems  to  pick  up  by  its  concave  surface  tlte 
irjhole  surrounding  landscape  and  to  establish  a  relation ship  that  carries 
r  beyond  the  actual  bounds  of  the  structure  It 

'.'rception  of  Forms  in 

in  this  study  is  considered  as  that  which  is  characterized  by 

an  extension  in  all  directi  m   .    M  ,  as  such,  can  not  be  seen,  but  the 

materia  I     gat  s  ace  arc  vi     . 

In  actuality  all  space  is  filled.  ace  and  is  never 

•without  an  awareness  of  it.  around  form,  but  we 

■'  nove  in  si  ace,  9  that 

visual  space,  unl..'  .;erceived  only  by 

virtue  of  v;hat  fills  it."1 

Symmetrical  for:.        liev  interest  and  are  more  perceptible 
Irregular  r  asyraastrical  forms.  Also,  convexity  tl 


~James  J.  Gibson.  The  Perceptions  -if  the  Visual  "orld.   Cam 
-'flln  Co.,  19oOT  p.  223. 
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over  wa&tgr  ws&as  a  better  figure  than  concavi 

veacit;  contracts,     Plate  XIV  shows 

i  architectural 
forms*    The  bott  not  often  found  and  reserdhloc  a  -bent  because 

asset  pearecna  prefer  the  expand  -lug  form.1 

■  I  IV  iso~ 

4e  *  natter  of  fact, 
I 
::-od  correction  &r$  they 

i  i  !  ong# 

'tecture  alo\  r.lus. 

It  can  surround  us  with  a  v  WW 

that  is  the  :.;lcme. 

Faint  its 

.     |      C  I          '    ■                     I            |  . 

is  the 
midst, 

Ltg      ®ee  I  '  ecn- 

«e  obtain  flf 
arc"  i  wa 

a  reality  fr- :  ,      Ven 

-  i 

tea  to  build 

'■■  a  s  > 

and  a"'.1-  architect-. ire  s;.  rings  from  that     ; 

,:.o  as  a  -work  of 
art j  that  is,  he  1  It  a  certain 

.•  .Vt.2 


I 


'  Oeoffrc",  .      ;•  -q  Architecture  of  Iluganrbir;/. 


. 


, 


expu  ■  rrv 

Linaa  that  are  chi.  ■ 
of  arscient  I)  Lt  and  Oriental. 

Trie  bottoia  f orn  li  not  ofton  found  and  n 

tent.     Traditionally,  most  building*  Jiav©  boon  baaed 
•/cause  B9«t  paopla  pre: 
to  the  c 

Pabor  Birren.     Color,  Form  and  fjpace.     jcw  "fork: 
Relnhold     ublish":  n  .«     p.   26.) 


PLATE  XIV' 


tea  are  Scrim  soen  In  isolation  fron  space  and 
affect  thoir  charn .  '     •  .  .  *<?nt 

dsa«    Ihi   icae  fundtara   A3    lool   Lavgav  Lr  i  Mai    rooa  thai  It  «U1 
in  on  .'-20.     It  will  also  be  i  -torn* 

c?re  are  atrone  contrasts  of  text;:  .t  between 

.c};gm<und. 
In  reforenc,  n  7  asked 

sizo  and  shape  of  my  for 

the  space  around.  :re: 

: ■?  I 

Always 

ajority  of  t!ie  student  !  which  ino::- 

the  studont  was  generally  aw  ;e, 

Thl  I  to  hunan 

:  te 

as  we  the  percop-: 

.':.  nioveaenfe 
or  notd  -.tiier, 

'.--g  about  comparative  to  -lar 

effort-; 
horie  design .^ 


i     ...   c;^#      . 

•or  and  Faulkner,  Op,  Cit.i   o.   130. 


PLftfS  I? 

This  plate  illustrates  that  oise  and  direst! 
any  form  o  ©n    e  -  re  the 

"  /:■  I      .:    |  .■-  --  otornlrsd  by 

•what  happens  within  its  outllnee,  as  desjonstrated  Tsy 

sis  to 

rectal  la  !  —  U»  r  1  tan 

ak«]  from  Ray  Faulkner  and   :        ?r. 

.  -30.) 


UIATE  XV 


Greet  _  _  «. 

I  -Iji  decrease   ' 

. 
inter'    -  torn  is  interested  in  creating  an  illus! 

ad  on  th©  questionnaire^ 
do  you  think  will  v&ke 

i, 

I  use  las?  areas, 

Ifost  a  i  -ad  that  furniture  should  be  Hssited  to  t 

needed  to  are  .        Lwi  par  cent  of  the  students  fi 

to  check  isrhieh  of  the  ab  rwt  -or  to  achieve  the 

i  ■  >t  i  "    a;-. 

'    ■    ''  '-  -.  . 

up  indicated  that  a  crimination  of  more  -',-        I  the 
above  •:.; 

mm 

-vXlcrs  aro  used  is  oo.° 

"Great-,  ■  of*  Space  by  light  colors." 

Id  breaking  up  the  s-jo.ee  by  ai  vxss  shades," 

Sime  this  study  deals  -with  forms  and  materials,  it  is  believed  that 
althoa  •  and  colors  can  bo  used  to  increase  the  apparent  ail 

;  Ltjate rials  are  used  in  Rftiay  ways  to  enel 
■;/,  for  sat"  .co 

arger  than  its  actual  4S  .     The  three  ways  "which  m>re  0b 

in  th©  quest-  os  which  c  :  to  achieve 


such  effects,  and  J  of  tho  student 3 

think  it  is  arent  space  the 

Lm  for  group  llvi  sullies  have  become  Ml 

help  If  hard  to  ient  Is  an  active  force.     These 

cond:  od  to  increased  inter  -:  Ian  houses.     Houses 

with  a  ninimua  of  fixed  and  a  naximua  of 

fiord/  -  have  rnany  virtues.     Instead  en- 

closed box-  ■  :  as  a  eontlBUing  fleeing  entity 

ted  for  diverse  put  ,       r.~i  isxiicatod,  "The  ideals,  history  and 

' 
kl  wall  ■  -artitions  are  thin,  curved  and  freely  novablc.     Thin  creates 

Ml  house 
to  tho  free,  open  and  elastic  I  -rn  houses. 

;;bovo  possil  'an, 

as  v?cll  as  the  fact  that  family  activities  aro  not  isolated,  it  is 

t  for  agreeable  the 

spirit  i  xlay. 

-:oisy  activities 
interfere  with  those  n  .  ±B  several 

ways.  .vith  vails  and  furniture  so  that  dif- 

'.■  .■  '  . 


9Vi*  2*>  £&*J     < 


■.■■■- 


General  Characterifri: 

S|  each  haviyv-;  special  characteristics 
^reni 
dews  about  those  materials*     This  is  because  m 
in  aotne  decree  L     :cally#     aur  M 

■      "  .    \ 

&j  others  are 
scn»  are  sound  reflector? f  ?owe  an- 

asp©  saar*  $0t8$&&L$  not  oely  $©  ttw  te.^i*st»v-  to-.-.c::  b-;t  eve-  .-ir-v  ■  -•■-■--.:. 
...-  i  • 

hmm  -their  potcnHilltifts  be^osKi  pleasantness  or 
unplovi  |  £&Uy  apparent* 

■■.■-.-  t         .     Tte 
effect'  aterlals  on  residential  <3eaign  are  a  fascinating  study* 

parties,  the  raethods  W  ishich  I  -nded 

.-sensitivity  of  t' 
■;  asked  on  the  questionnaires  I*  are 

aterials,  each  having  special  potentialities  and  liE&tai-* 
■ 
<-."    Tho  answers  -were  as  follows 5 
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>3oause  it  la  adaptable  to  many  forma.  bO0f 

"oeca-iso  of  Its  m  *e. 

ass  because  it  creates  ind' 
relationships.  III 

t  te  because  it  cen  be  east  in  varied  shapes*  % '■' 

I  prefer  brick  because  of  its  disability.  XT' 

Fif-':  I  of  these  studo  '  rently.     Thea* 

were  their  suggestion  j 

"A  cctibination  of  the  above  in  a  h  lad  balanced  way." 

"Depends  on  application  to  c." 

t  like  a  variety  of  s&teriala  and 
ce  of  materials  o  tited  to  the  6mA     . 

ination  of  wood  I 

"Ify  preference  will  de  1  conditio     ( 

j  lidity  and  v/ood 

for  warmth." 

I  answers  showed  that  t 

.:  their  houses.     This  may  be  because  wood  does  not 

la  tor  vtfion 

af  varnth  in  win  - 

- 

iful  color  a:ri  grata. 

Ho?/-  .It  rota. 

I  i-th 

m  content.     Tlie  first  step  In  owwooRdng  these  lifld.1 
is  the  con<rlderation   •  , 


B  hazard,  or 

^itere  ■'■•  oess,. 

£tpne>     Besides  m      :y 

nstterial. 
..."  tv/entieth-cQntujT'/  home* 

it.     It  is  weather  resistant,   ■-•>  it  is 
tact  is 

•'■■••  ard 
J  opaqueness  ard  tsmnslueenfigr,  five  a 
and  tactile  appeal.     Its  eisfcst  limited  bv  its 

cost  and  its  weak  resiliency,   i  -Ganges, 

,  nets  as 

It  >r«     Few  will  rut- 

t  Th«  i|  stated, 

■  ,-itorial  qualified  to  qualify.-  not 

only  . 

life  B     a      i     f  I  I  :"*::  ■  let,  -to 

I 
rsay  see  in  the  clear  countenance  of  nature #2 

■iteetural  Fospiaa  contacted  36  leading  architects  to  obtain  an 
idea  of  importance  of  glass  in  the  mind  of  the  architect.     "Two- 

third  s  will  use  wore  glass  in  the  iV.        .  -  one 


i  SB?   f "!'■'.•*     « 

,   ot>.  cit.,      „     '  < 


In  four  says  he  will  uae  about  the  nams  aaount  as  he  used  today." 
Fro»  this  it  can  bo  seen  the'  ;•?  as  a  buiV 

material  is  steadily  increas  lose 

.ties  are: 

:lasa  areas  -at  airounts  of  heat  energy. 

2.     Glare  caused  by  differed  blflg  levels. 

ow  resistance  to  breal.r.  impact,  tv-  ding 

and  audden  temperature  conges. 

tJ  been  done  to  c  ?no  disadvantages  and 

glass  is  now  used  in  residential  c!e 

«et-,  i  I  ;able 

Lteata 

mold. 
MPB  have  tended  to  Halt  eonw  Sto  basic    arts  of 

?.A,  tractive  In  color  or  texture j   MM 
\.-.ng  quality j  and  strength. 

Brick.       r  ta  artificial  bttt  ,     They 

are  easily    ade  by  hand 

can  be  ,  shapes,  c  'jeir 

texture  a?  dsturo  and  fire,  brick  ia 


"Growing  Baina  in  Glass .  tral  Forum. 


frequtr  '' 

'ast  long* 

. .  are 
used  •■  .  g  -ohieh 

ear 

it  g  EH  M  i       "      "      a  I     -     . 
mt  T-:  •  .--'-  .:^en 

......  \Ti&l&* 

Si    -3  and  a  clc>  . .-  be  the 

assume  &x&-£orm  arid,  with  thg  ©asm  ,         othsr  naterial 

can  be  shaped  in  sc 

-  -  cut*. 

s.ich  as  plu. 

"    '    •  ■■■    •' 


1 

p    1st.     The  Natnira?  House,  s  , 


Materials  Affect  us  :hysically  end        '-ally 

environment  -which  is  built  up  from  materials  has 
preat  power  over  us.  This  environment  can  bo  friendly  and  provide  hap- 
•  can  be  host'         irjanisa,  on  -which  it  usually  acts  and 
. 

ex  inner  vtimli  derive  from  these  mat'  I  be 

I  .    "tile 

:  have  always  been  recopnised  as  important  fac 
• 

rent 
oth,  evenly  :  oiished  surfaces,  a:  tlble  materials  provide 

:ard  and  rigid  on  . 
1  ox  lained  this  idea  by  con;  arinr;  I 
that  the**e  is  a  great  similarity  between  the  scroll  of  an  ionic  column 
carved  in  limestone  and  the  spiral  of  a  thin  steel 
material  characteristics,  contributes  d'.         -^holorical  accent 
;:n&   t}*e  distinction  is  felt  by  the  boholder.^ 
qualities  of  material n,  it  may  bo  'mid  that  texture 
describes  how  materials  feel  when  touched. 

Texture  makes  contributions  to  home  design.  A  distinction  is  often 
made  between  actual  textures  in  which  the  three-dime:  alities 

can  be  felt,  l  voolen  tweeds,  and  visual  in  which  a  Ml 


2Ibid.»  p.  75. 


tax 
polished  st  floor  cover  v= 

Tar  0  a  mrfoor    ►£ 

an  the  questionnaire,  "The  texture  of  the 

satorisl  ■  ■  •  ver/thing  *@  ioucl  -le, 

tating.     If  too  smooth 
*  often  do  you  fiM 
lows* 
'■■radically  never  % 

Soset 

! 
The  re  ■     ■- 
are  ne  v  and  that  when  frequently  tc 

tSt  a 
i   &&!«, 
Certr '  stiHRili,  confined  with  *  .  >tal 

1       .  j    b  ;  ■;  and 

I 

springy 

a  tiled  floor  or  sitting  on  a  plastic  chair,  because  the  lat- 
- listers  firaness  and  is  evaluated  differ 
resilience  of  the  former, 

■■■'.rlts  and  <?tinulate  'as 
to  be  aotiv  ■•■  •  ■ay  are  all  i  -o«aa 

cold  and  waft]  ,  to  textures  and  resilient  oaterials 


■ 
is  are  quieting, 

i 

m.    Rough 

. 
irith  the  twentieth  cent 

!    lateriala.     Zsrthetically,  we  are  concerned 
with  tfe 
materials  as  they  affect  ug  as  visual  err  my  be 

signer. 
P  any  rater  v.lth  the  surface 

Ft  is  -aged.     It  has  beo 

V  a 


■ 


a 


n-enness,  coarse- 

•  •  igh  surfaces,  can  hardly  be  in  con? lict.    Also  either  of  then 
could  be  beautifully  cortoinod  with  surfaces  of  interraediai  ,     Con- 

vn»diato  textures  can  be  extremely  well-visualized, 
all  smooth  textures  are  rather  ordinary,  and  thoco 


to  Golor.     !Jbw  Yorki 
.     pi  1?2. 


all  ro  ,  variety  ar/ 

doraina  • 

Other  Serisory;  Aspects #     It  ■ "  nls 

are  most  &si  ly  and  sore  quick!:  •  -in 

later  years  than  are  visual  ingress  loss  of  the  architectur 

cted  by  fee  WBSl] 

if  a  table, 
TIj©  future  design  of  fee  atari  -  :  -v  living  ssm 

-  &       -  \  -  i  to      «o    -oa  odorless  hoznes.     They  will  learn 
■al  exhalations  of 
and  the  enclosures  of  hiwan 

Ikes  and  dislikes  as  mil  as  the  a  -  of  certain 

1  B  .  racteri sties  hav  3  in  childhood  tl:- 

sn$es«     That  is  t;   ■  .  .                .  as  touch 

and  vii 

j        first  iraprtseiona  of  architecture 
•.tatory.     J  :  z&- 

'  toy 
an 
unca  i  surfaces  that  would 

lost  exacting  ions, 

.' 


■  ,   op*   olt.»      ,         '. 


liaterials  Give  Charec  nes 

The  kind  of 
face  of  any  naterial  dc.  t  is  reflected.     Rcfloc 

nay  bt  mdlng 

on  the  t  •   .  oes  are  used  in  horcoa,  It  is 

we  1  to  know  whet  surfaces. 

Question   LI  m  ro  afreets  light  reflection  and  thus  the 

f  any  form.     Very  snooJ.  i\l'accs  such  I  .'.shed 

meUi 

clear  and  .  Lm  a    ar- 

• 

Always  9% 

ajority  of  the  answers  indicated  that  textures  were  used  sons* 
tine  ■  ction. 

Goer"  absorb  nK>r' 

of  tiny  shadows  which  r. 

shadows  lessen  and  the  surface  in  turn  1  Lti  toxturel  got 

ey 
be  viewed  from  all  dir  ,         ?o  color  v>  ffer 

m  which  way  ">d  from  ft 

saooth  polished  surface  is  bi*  •  ,  It  can  be  used  in 

ilings  and  t  tablish 
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to  the 

m  factor.     A  siao  -V 
has  a  v  bhaa  a  rough  material.     Since  the  textures  of 

mater:-.  ..  . /ler  nsaterials  are  ■a&dely  used  in 

the  lov<er  part  of  a  roan. 

|  g|  floors  &jg  L    art  of 

. 
cos.     They  hi  •       it  excessive 

brightness  ratios.     X»©rge  air.,-  nmqt  finishes  nsay  be  distracting  and 

Portable  because  of  secular  reflections.     Hcwwer,  sina" 
from  '■:..  slishad  metals*  e 

r,'~ 

I  as  sound- 
■  i  pe    ,     lssterj  or 
'";esdn  if  they  awallcsr  u  ,  as  do 

i    r  sfHS0*i*tie*1  Tutorials. 
bior,      If  sXa  doter~ 

a  and  reflr-c  -  rid  in  the  fa 

Iftj  thick  materials  tend  to  absorb 
.  such  e  feet?"    were  as  follr 

So*ne-: 
'.ays  \:y 


:-/  of  the  Effects 
..    ;        ■  |  .  v  .  aster*s 

Thesis).     Cornell  USalWrod      ,  ,  -   &~57. 


Finally,  thi  m  also  ahowed  that  natorialo  deter- 

lea, 

' . .    .  '     '  ■    3 

r  hones  ma  id  the 

raw'  l«     ISatorials  having 

I  ■■ 

:.Taterial3  absorb  t  transmit 

i 
I 
transrv"  reverberate 

■sallbo  i|  allow  sound  to  ta 

tart*  -'Lliencej 

thus,  rugs  rate  quality. 

fie lent 

is  termed  as  action.     It 

aterlal  as  c 
fective  sound  insulator,     "tie  hundred  ptr  cent 
fecfv  .  the 

:ot 


rico  ^rties,  Prow  -oerinft 

Lala  ,  D.  G 


. 


.-■•ability  *nd  -bed  by  tho 

i 
a  sati  •' ©signed  hm 

* 

1 

hysical  and 

■ 
Phjrslca  .  tesetbS  litv  Is  -Jev,- 1  :)  finishes 

of  ma--, 

i 
..  a 

-  of 

- 

are 
t  for  you, 

erature.    Th  I  the 

M  of 
■  and 
material  selection  «&y  tlist  to,  :  Led. 


Ir/sioloey  permits  us  to  notice  the  differences  In  near-by 

....       \.    '.".  ;  '  :  ■'.!.-■■..-    -1     •  •    «-j     •     ••  r  '  T'    '  *      ~') 

■    ■  .  ch  as  wood} 

and  others  conduct  bent  away  from  us,  and  thus  are  c 

^ld,  and  rou  *".     For  oxamplo,  a  chair  upholstered  in 

wool  looks  varoer  thar.  L  and  plastic.     Also  a  room  with  wall- 

looks  warmer  than  one  with  a  small  rue. 
erials 
ness  is  det •-•  Lr  textures,     enclosure 

about  by  opaque  and  noticeable  textures.     Qpennese  cmnhm  with  a  max' 
of  tan  ,  arently  th.  ve  walls  and  a 

that  block  I  .    .  ■  in 

I  to  increase  the  apparent  dtf  .  -Ion 

of  the  class  curtc-i.v.    m     ,       t  "      OS  have  not  only  benefitted  by  the 
increased  amount  of  light)  but  art  of  the 

;o  visual  and  emotional  s  ace  within. 
\q  for  the    zizzG  amount  of  space  to  tmm  cramped  in  ont 

and  comfortable  in  another. 

late       '  ,  . 

clues  .     T;ie  coer  the 

beholder.  - 

ials  Affect  "!ach    'thor.     The  3  or  coarse 

of  a  textv..v  cted  by  its  background ,  ,  .   2, 


'  Birren,  0£,  cit.,     . 


■     I 

.  m  texture  of  any 
-nee.     The  coarser  the 
to  tltB  beholder, 

(Taken  from  Faber  Dirren.     CoIot^  Forn  and  Space, 

srent  flaae** 
e  of  a  tenure  is  greatly  affected 
pound,    Here  (a )  sees®  a  little  coarser 
«r  '        "arah  Faul 
aide  T  stag?  a  %8gggfr     HfcW  "orkj     Holt, 
8  I  32,) 


PLATE  XVI 


1 

',['. 

Fig.  1 


KXV 


Iiiiiiiiig 


Fig.  2 


illustrates  that  a  snaooth  tenure  1 

rate 

texture  fco  reveal  textures  in  their  true  characv 

Strong  texture  contrast,  '..-limura  co»~ 

•  then.     This?  is  an  observation  applicabl  -  phases  of 

•  m  St  glass  uallt  ■while  a  wool  sofa 
I 

it  should  t»t 

cjgir@d  to  mi  d  :  ^      -  all 

of  the     .    .     .    Dure, 

While     mi 
of  far  ■     ■•  •  v  nidential  dee  :ivon  with  each  ai 

in  the  general  c:  ,  those  ©oneerntiig  the  la  -  .  is 

study  are  h  La  order  that  all    fgfft  .  MQ  be 

drawn  upon* 

d  "tory  forma  and  Tutorials  w  r     l 

::   rsore  awar« .■  -ton- 

tialitleo,  beyond    -leasarrfcnesa  arid  unpleasantness.     The  horse  of  today  is 
a  vith  new  forms  and  oethods  of  construct' 

have  a 


taapj  op«  gitkii  ,-.  132. 
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roctanrles  I  «,  wood  and  brick  have  persisted  until 

A  do  and  individuality  has 

uindards.     At  its  best  I  and 

■  -  ■     ropriate  order.     Hownver,  a  -ow  principles  are  basic 
to  applied  residential  design  in  order  to  achieve  the  tart* 

Inter  ty  in  the  home  can  be  built  up  by  using  uneoc 

or  worthy  collect  and  materials  in  a  unified 

composition.     Without  these  features  a  home  is  dull  and  monotonous!  with 
thorn  in  excess,  it  lacks  unity  and  becomes  confusing  and  reatlo     , 

Ltion  in  the  hone  must  be  c'.-  by  a  connec  n  all 

its  components.     Equivalent  f    ■  .'.clos 

that  the  eye  can  easily  divide  into  two  equal  :.ded. 

Id  be  capab" 
I  its  funcV       ,  :,-  and  analysis  of  specific  and  general  fane- 

I  designing  these  ele. 
Residentia!  aterlals  should  be  in  equilibrium  since  this 

gi*»s  a  sense  of  stability.     Tn  ham  design  an  asymmetrical  belsnes  Sn 
the  arrangement  of  symma"  •  Bterlali  1 

a«  an  environment  ftar  t  'ty  of  the  npacej  as  vjell  as  providing 

more  freedom  and  .  *ical  array 

ended  for  focusing  attention  on  sonetlr  ng  important  and  contrast 
with  the  surroun 

ll  forma  and  wo  as  to  be 

roportion  with  the  human  body,  the  surr  Mj  and 


<?8 


the  ©nviramas  beauty  since  the 

nt  surroundings.     The  saoe 
jions  to  dir.l'  lo,  depending  on  " 

o  foras  are  nssre  easily  appreciated* 

a  d  '  at  i  ■.-.:.■■.    -> 

■  -ideniial  dMlgn  is  thai 

3  Floras,  wpm  ■  ...nized  as  a 

Slowing  entity s  designed  for  diverse  ,     Thin  and  freely 

.  internal  ws         -  ■.■Csrred.     Furniture  dba 

«qc,1c>.1,      J3  ■-  -;^ace» 

A  •:-••  -   i  -  wide  rs*^e  of 

text-or-  is  and  ceilings  with  th  orth 

surface       :■'...  pa  accented 

jant  in  any  i 

v  arable  absor 

•'  of 

the  hsu    . 

lals 
KJVid*  in  ©nvironraant  for  satisfactory  .■  .  . 

I    Materials  if 
which  B 
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Recently,  tho  nood  f  ■■•■  -wnt  N 

aire  ware  prepared  and  submitted 
ity  students  In  order  to  obtain  first-hand  ? 
and  library  research  «■ 

tionnaire  •- 

of  the  [^resent  f  oms  and  naterials  used 
idential  design  and  tht 
siderod. 

Lfjy  tho  nee 

Good  design  shows  variety  ir. 
;  art;.  , 

Tj»ef  beauty^,  lity  of  for  rials  should 

-holosical  react:!       e 
■ysical  properties  of  nateri--  -abilities 

As  an  exarple  of  ^osiderrtial  design,  a  living 

d  and  -well  organized 
should  bo  *j 
in  all  rooms  of  the  horses. 
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:  IX  A 


Table  1.     Requirements  for  the  i-ierfor-^nee  ^f  sons  c  :ies  in 

a  liv  .residence  hi 


Tote 


."eralee 

Activity 

BeptK    v.idth    nc.th1 

'••iclth 

Tumituro 

Sitting  in  straight  chair 
Getting                       :  Might 

chair 
°itting  in  st: 
crossed 

Inches 

32  18  l/h  36 

33  lA               3"  lA 
3':  1/2              h2  1/2 

22 

Straight  chair 
20"xl3» 

Sitting  in  rocking  chair 
torn  rocking 
tfaair 

in  rooking  chair, 
rossed 

Ij2           22  1/2  ho  1/2 
U2  2/2                 50  lA 
16  1/2                iO  lA 

22  1/2 

chair 
32f'x22« 

of a  and  coffee  table 


71  1/2 


75  1/2 


•table  20"x 
30"  or  30"2QOn 


fitting  at  card  table  h$  1/2 

Getting  u-.    from  card  table     5B  1/2 60  1/2 


Card  table  3 
Chair  22*aOS  1/2" 


listening  to  radio  1*9  1/2  52  1/2  5l  1/2     5k  1/2 

after  listening 


to  radio 


b)  3/1 


53  3A 


tared  chair 
3h"x3l» 


Reading  newspaper 

..;  u;    from  reading 
news  ■ 

I 
crossed 


h5  3A  h9         Ii9  1/2    50  lA 


U7 

^3/ii 


51  1/2 
53  lA 


stored  chair 
3h"x3h" 

End  table  lii"x22" 


Sitting  at  desk  writing 
fron  desk 


hi  lA 
?7  V** 


59 


"hair  22"sl3  l/2" 


•'.:.     Cornell 
»  73. 
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119  Sddy  Street 
Ithaca,  Hew  York 
*loventoer  10, 


Dear  Corn©  2 


1 )       This  study  dor;    |  wSM   }      Ldeniil  .'.Ice  to  know 

/.ronraental  &■■■■■ 
effects  upon  you  a  ^  f%  of  ay  Mattel 

in  the  I  ■  Up*ltgf« 

°Xease  think  only  of  yourself  s  ■«?  the  questions, 

Sam  be  answer-  dug  a  check 

-*.■.-■'  ■  .-  7oos  your  i - 

a  m  are 


Pany  of  the  terms  used  I  ront 

,     '      '  definitions  of  m>rds  directly 

■ 

Form  -  th]  sioiml  shape  or  structure.     It  is  t  -  art  of 

i  rval  betwe* 

Texture  -  surface  quality  of  any  materials  the  tactile  and  visual  clsir- 

.;;  in  such  ways  as  reogh,  smooth, 

U)      When  the  questionnaire  has  been  completed,  please  return  it  in  the 
stamped  envelope  as  soon  as  possible. 

Thank  you  very  isuch  your  your  cooperation, 

roly  yours, 


Aoel  Al-Hasranl 


DEC  C 


1)      Do  you  feel  that  ctintlcw  of  fOTM  and  Materials 

arc'  i"  -  ■■■■3idor."tl-»n  in  reside Btlftl  design? 

"Ygs,"  tf«l  select! 

I   functionality. 
,«  because,  other                        -  ■•  li^ht  and  color  ofti 
■rod  in  residential  design. 
,    -.ndlcate . 

rniture,  or  a  -articular  room,  or  a  syjocial 
■  satisfactory  to 

o  is  functional  $  meets  r$r  uqq6b  and  ro'rrirononto. 
autiful;  sives  Ml  measure. 
If  it                     Ltftlj  easy  to  clean  and  to  ro  air. 
If  it  is  individual;  haw  a  character  af  its  own. 
i  -thor,  indicate  

3 )       In  tlx?  r>oi3  below,  there  are  two  types  of  arranf^vnents :     Asyrx.obrical 
■■     ,  eh  one  do  you  prefer  to  be  la  your  rooia? 

f  ;r  (A)  been  vical  allows  full  freedom  and 

flfifl&bili^r,  since  unlike  forms  are  placed  at  unequal  distances 
from  the  center. 

>nfor  (B)  because  eyisnotrical  can  be  seen  quickly,  since 
-  the  exact  reverse,  and  at  equal  distances  froxa 
the  cont-r. 

,  iat&Bsti , , 


o 

in 

i 

D 

i 

!    □; 

1 

fit 

1        ' 

r 

i 

i 

i  1 

1  . 

I       ' 1         i 

1 

i — i_i — i — i 

1         HI           II          II 

ii   i 

i  II     1 

A 
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h)      Bogs  any  .-art  v-io,   or  ; -our  a  partes  nt,  or  yo 

your  attention  more  than  another; 


t  needs  for 
living.     In  the 

%  Bj  c.  m*& 


feeling  of 

environijeafc 

fortable,  re- 
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t  ty:TC3  of 

I     r  Wf  are  raoro  stable  and 

.  I   pv  :-contalned  and 

they    roduce  t 

I  IT       -'  Introduce  e:xiter»nt 

and  adventuro,  direct    . 
attention  to  comers. 


7)      tkl  ice  and  shape  of  any  form  in  a  house  ia  dote:1 

by  its  relation  I  around.     For  tMttgAtfc   in  the  two 

m  over  noticed  that? 


5 
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3)       If  ycrcu 


s  sbhsIIj  what  do  you  think  will  make  it  look  larger? 
arnishings  to  those  really  needed. 


lance  to  a  snail 
ilass  areas. 


scale  both  in  forms  and  in  materials. 


I  prefer  stone  be  can. 


ilgj  each         oial  potentialities 
tppropriate  forms,  uses  and  effects. 
.  >r  ::f-:-r  "■-  j  be  -  :■  iloant? 

;  stable  to  many  forms. 
its  natural  texture. 
rase  it  creates  indoor-outdoor  relationships, 
because  it  can  be  cast  in  varied  shapes. 
iVLse   of  its  durability. 


10)  The  texture  of  the  material  affects  us  physically  in  everyi 

tomch*  For  example,  upholstery  fabrics,,  if  coarse  and  rough,  can  b 

irritating.  If  too  smooth  and  shiny  they  look  and  feel  slippery 
and  cold.  How  often  do  you  feel  such  effect? 


11) 


"Texture"  affects  light  reflection  and  thus  the  appearance  of  any 
form.  Very  smooth  shiny  surfaces,  such  as  shiny  polished  metals, 
reflect  light,  attracting  attention  and  making  their  colors  look 
clear  and  strong.  How  often  hare  you  used  such  effect  to  emphasize 
a  particular  form? 

Practically  never. 

S onetimes 


Always . 

12)  The  characteristics  of  materials  determine  the  degree  of  absorption 
and  reflection  of  sound  in  the  homes.  For  example,  thick  materials 
tend  to  absorb  most  sounds.  Have  you  ever  noticed  that? 

Practically  never. 

Some times. 
Always. 


AHEL 


Diploma,  Th  •  ,  1957 
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98  waya  la  which  r.terials  may  be  used  in 

.  ontiai  design  for  satisfying  tbo  oeoupsite1  needs.  It  showa  that 
and  materials  r^eed  to  be  integrated  into  all  ortions  of  the  living 
environment,  and  Hit 

. 

1  from  each  other 
and  IV:  Lgl  ,  ;  tfl  on  their  effects.     Library 

research  and  a  questionnaire  distributed  assong  Cornell  [Jniversity  students 
owing  data  ushich  are  a  plied  to  residential  de- 
A  b  ^ur  physical  and  emotional 

..     Organisation  of  forma  and  selection  of  materials  should  be  the 
first  consideration  in  resident  n.     Interest  in  a  design  is  attained 

m  of  contrasts.     0  sty  in  unity,  and 

-uty, 
economy,  and  individuality  should  bo  considorod  to  produce  a  pet 
design.    An  asycsaotrical  balance  is  snore  preferable  to  be  used  in  h 
design  as?  an  aovironaBBt  due  to  the  informality  of  the  space.     ccale  and 
proportion  are  essentially  methods  of  relating  design  to  environment. 

Th©  Beet  statiafactory  forsa  utq  the  simple  ones.     Stable  forr:s  clt-q 
easier  to  perceive.     The  sise,  shape  and  direction  of  any  form  detenrdne 

retail  and  psychological  reactions.     ffcldom  Is  any  form  aa 
isolation  from  space.     There  are  no  aye  in  ^iich  fonns 

can  be  varied  and  eaabined  for  specific  desired  effects.  rity 

( 
The  lea  and  limitations  of  any  material  are  determined 


,    ^ste  and  seo.     The  kind  of  surface  of  £• 
determines  the  "way  light  is  reflected,     favorable  sound  abi 
materic  ^ysical  anc  ,     The 

lakes  use  of  standard  materials  for  maximum 
f,     The  materia Is  and  the  way  they 

Ml  degree   vt  heat  ins  ilation. 
ytorieel  background  which  deals  with  some  assets  of  the 

and  materials  in  reside  actors 

which  have  made  up  that  history  are  considered. 

A  designed  living  reap  shows  a  well  or  m  of  forms 

ted  into  a  gracious  setting  for  ho-ie  life.     Traced 
illustrations  are  preM  lain  sons  assets  of  forma  and  materials 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  esta  ich 

...     Iftlg  depend  for  d  design.     These  principles 

will  be  applied  to  future  residential  design. 


